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EMPLOYMENT OF THE BLIND IN WORK 
FOR WHICH SIGHT WAS FORMERLY 
CONSIDERED ESSENTIAL 


E. A. BAKER Mh 
General Secretary, Canadian National Institute for the Blind 


Joke Chung 
National Supervisor of Industrial Employment, 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, Toronto, Canada 


Due to arrangements under which this Conference is being 
held, the subject of Placement as covered by this paper has been 
dealt with in a manner suited to the occasion. We concluded 
that you would be more interested in the methods used, than in 
tabulated results. 

Our ideas are presented as the result of experience. We do 
not suggest that they are final or infallible, or that they represent 
the sum total of practical methods. We present this outline in 
the hope that it may be of assistance to you in your work. 


SALES TALK 


Business executives appreciate and often insist on brevity. 
Placement objects must be thoroughly understood. It is extremely 
important that the prospective employer should be given the 
proper initial impression; that is, work requiring hand skill is 
sought particularly, and workers capable of average or greater 
production only will be under consideration. The use of pictures 
of men and women already successfully placed is invaluable, and 
good pictures do much to help the prospective employer visualize 
the possibilities in his own industry. We have many such pic- 
tures and we are glad to supply them at cost price to any agency. 
Incorporate some well-concentrated philosophy into your sales 
talk. Be positive and dynamic and sell your proposition with as 
much enthusiasm as you would sell any high-grade article, for 
this is a high-grade business and it deserves your best. Know 
what you are looking for and tell the employer about it in your 
most positive manner. Do not beg and do not demand. Induce 
co-operation by logical reasoning, an appeal to his sporting in- 
stincts, and the cultivation, possibly, of a sense of admiration for 
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your ingenious presentation. The employer wants to know how 
blind people do things, and co-operation must be secured by intelli- 
gent understanding rather than amazement and belief in super- 
natural ability. Explain in easy language how mental pictures are 
secured by the detour methods of the other senses and keen judg- 
ment. Prove that the eye is just a convenient way of securing 
impressions, and that all roads to comprehension are not destroyed 
by the loss of the eye. Explain involuntary reactions when dan- 
ger appears, and why it is that the average person who meets a 
handicap must be a better thinking unit than his social and mental 
equal who lacks the necessity for concentration. ‘The questions of 
risk, insurance, efficiency and temperament must be answered 
frankly; and it is better for the agent to introduce answers to 
these questions before they are asked, than it is to wait for the 
employer to formulate suggestions based upon preconceived preju- 
dice or fear. 


ACCIDENT AND COMPENSATION LIABILITY 


It is poor policy to accept fear of accident as an employer’s 
excuse. Modern industrial plants happen to be favorably designed 
for blind workers, since every effort is made by the employers to 
provide against accident to the non-thinking sighted worker. All 
this is added to the careful selection of the blind worker for the 
given location, coupled with his natural caution. Modern-made 
machines are easier to operate and are far less dangerous than 
were the old type. They require less mechanical skill and less 
effort from the operator. We have yet to find a compensation 
law that specifically discriminates against blind labor. Insurance 
rates are based upon accident frequency. Due to careful place- 
ment methods, coupled with the natural caution of the blind 
worker, our experience indicates that he suffers fewer accidents 
than his average sighted fellow in the same type of industry. 
A blind worker involves less liability for the employer than the 
worker with one eye. If the worker with one eye loses his sight, 
the employer is frequently liable for total disability compensation, 
but if the blind person has an eye injury, he collects only for lost 
time. Injuries to other parts of the body bring only normal com- 
pensations. 


NorMAL STANDARDS 
Never sell blind labor on a subnormal or an abnormal basis. 
Do not permit the employer to think he is going to receive a super 
worker or that he will be burdened by a dead weight. When a 
process on which a blind worker has been successfully employed 
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is changed and requires sight, the blind worker should be imme- 
diately transferred. Be content with those jobs in which blind- 
ness is no handicap and at which a blind person possessing proper 
qualifications can produce equally with the average sighted worker 
and without special arrangements. If you desire a contribution 
from the firm then seek and get it from the treasurer. Do not 
attempt to make the production side of the plant contribute, even 
though the company might be willing. Working space and machin- 
ery are the producing assets of the employer. Employees are 
simply engaged to secure normal production from such equipment. 
An employer cannot afford to have an inefficient auxiliary any 
more than he can afford to have an inefficient operator. There- 
fore, if we are to place a blind person as an operator, we must 
keep our employer’s problems in mind, and we must meet his 
requirements just as others do. We never say that we are looking 
for a job for a blind person but rather that we are seeking those 
operations which require hand-skill, and where a person with no 
sight or partial sight may secure the same quality and quantity 
of production as does the average worker. It takes less time to 
break down preconceived prejudices with this approach, than by 
emphasizing blindness at the outset. Ultimate success depends 
on your ability to indicate a proper understanding of an employer’s 
viewpoint and problems, and a sincere desire to render a justifiable 
service. 
AFTER-CARE 

Never permit any blind worker to remain on his job after he 
ceases to deliver normal value to the employer. After-care calls 
should be made frequently enough to keep in touch with the prob- 
lems of the employer and employee. Changes in equipment affect- 
ing the blind person, and changes in physical conditions of the 
worker that create worry in the mind of the employer are dan- 
gerous to the success of the placement. Be certain that the blind 
person understands that he holds the job only so long as he can 
merit it, and that removal will be necessary when he fails. Keep 
the employer from being worried about what he can do with an 
inefficient blind person, or with one whose removal is necessary 
because of plant changes. Maintain the employer’s good-will by 
good after-care service and you will keep a permanent opportunity 
for a blind person in the mind and plant of that employer. 


TxEst oF Goop SELLING 
The placement of the first person in a shop is a demonstration 
of sales ability, but the making of successive placements after the 
first has failed or has been removed is the real test of how well 
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the employer is sold to the idea that we are proceeding on a 
normal basis. If the second placement cannot be made after the 
first has failed, then the employer has not been properly sold and 
the original labor and expense are lost. Initially, the proposition 
must be sold on principle, with the blind employee as an individual 
kept in the background. When the principle has been thoroughly 
accepted, the failure of one blind employee will not prejudice the 
opportunity for others. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF PLACEMENT AGENTS 

Many organizations believe that best results can be secured 
by sighted agents, but we have found that a combination of blind 
and sighted workers is more successful. Here again normal stand- 
ards must be maintained. Lack of sight alone is not a qualifica- 
tion for placement work. Personality and ability are fundamental 
requisites, just as for any other high-grade line of salesmanship. 
In addition, the following characteristics are essential: ability to 
analyze unfamiliar industries; facility of adjustment to changing 
conditions; ready grasp of process detail; decision and ability to 
conduct a satisfactory demonstration; and finally, the placement 
officer must typify all the best characteristics of the blind person 
he is seeking to place. The blind placement officer has a psycho- 
logical advantage in making the initial approach, in analyzing 
factory processes, in demonstrating operations and, finally, in 
placing the blind worker. Sighted placement workers are essen- 
tial in a supplementary capacity. ‘They are particularly valuable 
in after-care work. A blind agent speaks from personal knowl- 
edge and experience, while a sighted agent always must deal with 
the subject in the abstract. A judicious combination of both blind 
and sighted placement workers will insure the best results in both 
placement and after-care service. 


AGENCY BACKING AND SUPPORT 


To ask a placement agent to go out and make placements 
without the full support of his organization is worse than the task 
given to Moses when he had to make bricks without straw. ‘The 
placement worker without the proper backing may be compared 
to a skilled workman without tools. If the placement agent is to 
be held responsible for results, he must be given authority in the 
selection of workers for opportunities and the removal of those 
who prove unsatisfactory. Politics, undue influence and pressure © 
must be eliminated; and no one should be placed unless the place- 
ment agent is satisfied. Results cannot be properly demanded 
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from the placement staff if undue influence from other officials of 
the organization is permitted. 

The placement department cannot properly undertake to solve 
all the economic problems of all blind people. It does occupy a 
definite place in the program of any properly developed organ- 
ization for the adult blind. Expenditure for placement and essen- 
tial after-care can be readily justified. Sheltered workshops 
require a large initial investment and, usually, unremitting sub- 
sidy. A placement is surely an investment, and successful main- 
_ tenance of a worker should be insured by after-care. 

Some blind persons can be served better through a placement 
department than through sheltered workshops, home industries, 
etc. It is readily conceded, however, that there are many blind 
persons who are not sufficiently suitable or capable to be satisfac- 
torily placed in outside industry, and for these the subsidized 
workshop or the home industry represents the better solution. 


Wuat Can BE Dong IN INDUSTRY BY THE BLIND? 


The answer is simply that it depends on the kind, size of 
industry and the types of persons to be placed. Keeping in mind 
that we have only very ordinary ability coupled with blindness, 
we have attempted to seek those jobs that could be performed by 
any blind person with ordinary ability and with normal energy 
and determination. A few illustrations may serve to make this 
clear: 

Nut and bolt: ‘Tapping machines, bolt threading, assembly 
of nuts on bolts, packing, milling machines, drilling cotter-pin 
holes. | 

Tobacco: Stripping by machine and hand, feeding wrapping 
machines for cigars, feeding moisteners, packing cigarettes in 
boxes, setting up boxes. 

Soap: Operating cutting machines for cutting slabs into cake 
sizes, feeding stamping machines, sealing cartons, delivery from 
chip-filling machines, hand wrapping of cakes where centering 
of printing is easy. 

Packing houses: Linking sausages and “wieners”, wrapping 
hams. 

Candy: Wrapping bars from enroving machines, feeding 
enroving machines, wrapping suckers, feeding moulding machines, 
packing. 3 
Automobiles: Machine parts on drills, presses, reamers, 
assembly of parts on benches, stuffing cushions, making uphol- 
stery buttons, assembly of tires on wheels. 
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Wheels: Lacing spokes, assembly of parts. 

Wood boxes: Bundling shooks, delivering from printing 
press, hand and machine-nailing, repairing. 

Paper boxes: Operating staying machines, ending machines, 
wrappers, corner cutters, breaking stock, carton forming. 

Rubber: Wrapping tires with paper, assembly of valves in 
tubes, cutting stock for tires, assembly of beads, building rubber 
hose, re-winding hose strips, buffing rubber soles and heels, string- 
ing washers on wires for heels, packing heels, operating press for 
stitching rubber soles on cloth shoes, hand-wrapping golf ball 
cores. 

Breweries: Setting up cartons, repairing cases, sleeving bot- 
tles. 

Electrical: Building cores for transformers and motors, oper- 
ating drills, punch presses and other production machines of_ 
similar types in all metal industries, winding coils, taping coils, 
assembly of small parts, packing lamps, loading and unloading 
lamp-painting machines, wiring fixtures, skinning cables. 

Radio: Building transformers, skinning cables, machine work 
on drills and light presses, assembly of chassis in cabinet, assem- 
bly of variable condensers, coils. 


CONCESSION STANDS 

Stand-operation is not stand-keeping, for the individual is a 
business man and not a policeman. This part of a placement pro- 
gram is necessary if men and women beyond the factory age 
are to be employed, or if those who lack mechanical skill are to 
be given a chance. No one type of stand is sufficient for our 
needs, or can serve all persons. Dry stands are those which serve 
only package goods such as candy bars, tobacco, and perhaps soft 
drinks. Canteens extend these dry lines and include such foods 
as sandwiches, soups, pastries, milk, coffee, and tea, and often one 
hot dish such as a stew, baked beans or a roast. Cafeterias serve © 
the regular and complete line of foods with a variety of menu. 


Classes of Stands 

Dry Stands: Dry stands as found in most office buildings 
furnish the best opportunity for the man or woman who must 
depend on himself most of the time. Hospitals, city halls and 
public buildings use this type of stand. If an operator is found 
incapable of managing the more intricate detail connected with a 
canteen or cafeteria, the agency will probably find that the dry 
stand will be more suitable. The permanent investment on the 
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part of the organization is often even larger than for canteens or 
cafeterias but the after-care requirements are less. 


Canteens: Canteens can be operated by one blind person 
and one sighted assistant, and the limited lines, plus the small 
space, make this type of stand more desirable for most men and 
women of average ability. Again, the permanent investment is 
not as large as for a cafeteria, although if high-grade equipment 
is installed, the investment of the operator may be nearly as great. 


Cafeterias: In general, we have found that a cafeteria is 
- practical only when a blind person with aptitude can be assisted 
by a capable sighted relative who has more than a pay-roll inter- 
est in the success of the business. For the right type of blind 
person a good industrial cafeteria offers every chance of expression 
of business ability and can be made to yield good returns. How- 
ever, the loan investment is usually greater than most agencies 
can afford for any one placement, although the permanent invest- 
ment is not excessive. 


PRINCIPLES 


Profiting by the experience of others, we have attempted to 
avoid the difficulties experienced elsewhere. Our stands are a 
combination of chain-store and independent ownership. They are 
chain-stores, in that all operating rights are held by the Institute, 
and any operator can be removed at will; nor may he sell, lease 
or dispose of the concession in any way. Regardless of his invest- 
ment in equipment, he only has operating rights. The business is 
individual in that the operator is responsible for his purchases and 
contracted liabilities. He enjoys the full profits and is permitted 
to continue indefinitely subject to satisfactory service to his patrons 
and management acceptable to the Institute. A good operator 
may be promoted to a larger stand that will bring him in a greater 
income, and a poor one may be removed without notice for mis- 
management. Permanent fixtures are placed and owned by the 
Institute and are loaned to the operator. ‘These include such items 
as show-cases, plumbing fixtures, counters, shelving, light fixtures, 
Working apparatus is purchased and sold to the operator at cost 
without interest or carrying charges, and he is asked to pay at 
least five per cent of the sales per month on this account or loan. 
These items include such things as dishes, cutlery, steam tables, 
coffee urns, stoves, refrigerators, cooking utensils, etc. It is a 
well-known fact that all of us take better care of our own property 
than we do of another person’s, and this system places the respon- 
sibility for proper care upon the operator. All repairs due to 
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wear and tear, to remodeling due to increases in business, paint- 
ing and so on, are done by the Institute as part of its investment 
in the opportunity, and this is charged off on our books in an 
account known as Placement Assistance. Operators are encour- 
aged, and are often required, to pay for their own adjustments 
and repairs where stand profits are exceptionally good. Copies 
of our agreement forms such as we make for both firms and oper- 
ators are attached hereto. (See pp. 175-177.) 

Cafeterias may require a great deal of space and, of course, 
depend upon the nature of the service that must be given. Can- 
teens need not exceed two hundred square feet, and we find that 
they are best if we can have them from eight to ten feet in 
depth from front to back and from fifteen feet to twenty feet in 
length. Dry stands for public buildings and hospitals vary from 
the telephone-booth type, which is thirty by sixty inches, up to 
the larger stands occupying a space of six feet in depth and twelve 
feet in length. 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS 

Canteens and cafeterias should sell about $4 per month per 
employee in the plant, and of this amount the operator should 
make a gross profit of from 30 per cent to 40 per cent. Thus, 
on a staff of three hundred persons the stand should sell $1,200 
worth of goods and the gross profits should ,be from $360 to 
$480. Out of this, the operator must pay all expenses except those 
for raw materials. Hospital stands should average about $1.50 
per bed per month, and the gross profit on this business should 
be about 25 per cent, although in the United States it is nearer 
to 30 per cent, because of the lower prices for candy and to- 
bacco. The best location for a cafeteria is in the basement 
of the factory, but a canteen should be located on the working 
floor and preferably in the center of the shop and on the lowest 
floor of the plant. Hospital stands should be near the main 
entrance or in the main corridor or rotunda and not in the out- 
patient department where only the poor come for treatment. A 
small stand properly located is to be preferred to a large stand 
poorly located. 


SUPERVISION 
A sighted staff-trainer should be employed to train all oper- 
ators at their work in their own location, and this trainer should 
be permitted to spend from one to two weeks with each new 
operator. The training must be given in such a manner as to 
make for the independent functioning of the operator; and the 
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trainer must gradually shift the burden of buying, planning and 
organization to the operator so that when the training period has 
passed, he will be at home in his new business. We have not 
found it necessary to maintain a training centre for this kind of 
work, although such a centre would be valuable in determining 
the fitness of applicants before they were placed, and would 
undoubtedly save much worry and labor turnover. Apart from 
the chief advantage of determining the fitness of prospective 
operators, a training centre can be of little service in reproducing 
- the conditions found in actual practice, because of the great variety 
of conditions. Irregular after-calls are made by our sighted staff- 
trainer and supervisor and the operator never knows when he will 
have an inspection of his service and operating methods. Each 
operator is given a set of books. At the end of every month 
an inventory is taken and a balance sheet is prepared for him 
showing the exact condition of his business. If gross or net 
profits are not as large as they should be, concentrated attention 
is given his stand until the problem is worked out. Sometimes it 
means change in management through the removal of the operator. 
Invariably this attention means better co-operation on the part of 
the company and its employees with whom we are working. The 
highest standards of cleanliness and efficiency must be maintained, 
and blindness is no excuse for poor conditions. 


CoMPARISON WITH OTHER INDUSTRIES 


From April 1, 1928, when the Department was started, to 
December 31, 1930, the total cost of placement service in Ontario, 
including salaries and expenses of placement officers, investment 
in stands and loans to operators on equipment, etc., amounted 
to $52,000. The total loans to operators during this period were 
$22,000. Operators are asked to make repayment at the rate of 
5 per cent of their gross sales per month, but they are not 
pressed for payment during slumps in business or until their sales 
are fairly well established; and such repayments usually start 
about the fourth month after a stand is opened. Thus far, $3,465 
has been returned to the loan account. Due to the accounting 
assistance from the Institute and increasing experience of oper- 
ators, these repayments are steadily increasing in spite of business 
depression. The actual total cash returns to blind persons placed 
on all jobs during this period amounts to $156,000. 

Investments in Ontario placements were heavier during this 
period, since the general depression forced us to concentrate on 
cafeterias, canteens and dry stands as against industrial placements. - 
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However, comparing these costs with the equipment, sub- 
sidies, and other costs involved in the inauguration of industries 
to serve an equal number with equal benefits, our experience in- 
dicates that, as a general rule, placement is much less expensive. 

Instead of investing large sums in experimental work to de- 
velop new special trades for blind persons with all the attendant 
subsidies for operation, better results to both the individual and 
the community can be secured by investing the same funds in a 
properly operated placement department. 


AGREEMENT Forms USED IN CONCESSION PLACEMENTS 


AGREEMENT made this day of 
19 BETWEEN 


hereinafter known as the GRANTOR, and the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind, 186. Beverley Street, Toronto, Ontario, hereinafter known as 
the GRANTEE. 

The GRANTOR hereby leases to the GRANTEE for the period of one 
year from the date hereof, space within its premises not to exceed *X’ for 
the consideration of a nominal rental of One Dollar ($1.00) per annum, 
and agrees that the exclusive right to sell such articles as 

to employees 
and visitors on these premises, shall belong to the GRANTEE. 

The GRANTOR agrees to supply whatever light, heat and fuel is nec- 
essary for the service and operation of this 

The GRANTOR further agrees that the GRANTEE may appoint any 
Agent to conduct this business, and shall have the privilege of supervising 
this business, and of replacing any Agent at will. 

The GRANTOR further agrees to notify the GRANTEE immediately 
as to any misconduct or mismanagement by the Agent, which may come 
to its attention. 

The GRANTEE agrees to install suitable equipment in the space pro- 


vided by the GRANTOR for the serving of 
to the employees and visitors of 


the GRANTOR. 

The GRANTEE further agrees to install a suitable Agent in the person 
of a blind man or woman with such proper sighted assistants as may be 
necessary to carry on this business in a normal manner, and to meet every 
requirement for quality of merchandise and proper service. 

The GRANTEE will remove immediately, any Agent or employee of 
this concession stand, who is unsuitable or unsatisfactory to carry on the 
business. 

The GRANTEE further agrees that none of its Agents shall be con- 
sidered as employees of the GRANTOR and the GRANTOR shall not be 
liable in any way for any injury sustained to the person of these Agents. 

The GRANTEE further agrees that the GRANTOR shall not be liable 
for any loss to property of the GRANTEE, which might be sustained by the 
(2 ANTEE by reason of these presents. 
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The GRANTEE further agrees that prices charged for merchandise 
shall not exceed regular retail prices. 

The GRANTOR agrees with the GRANTEE to allow the GRANTEE 
to remove on the expiration of this lease all property, fixtures, and fittings 
installed and owned by the GRANTEE for the purpose of conducting the 
business before described. 

THIS AGREEMENT AND ALL ITS TERMS SHALL continue after 
the expiration of the above period subject to cancellation upon thirty (30) 
days’ notice by either party, and shall inure to the benefit of and be binding 
upon the parties hereto, their successors and assigns. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF THE PARTIES HERETO have hereunto 
set their hands by their proper officers in that behalf and affixed their cor- 
porate seals thereto. 


SIGNED, SEALED AND DELIVERED 


in the presence of 


AGREEMENT made this day of 


19 BETWEEN: 
THE CANADIAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
BLIND, a body corporate, having its head office in Toronto, 
Ontario, hereinafter called the “Institute” and herein acting 


by , hereunto duly authorized, 
OF ‘THE FIRST PART, 

AND 
sh Of , hereinafter 


called the “Operator”, 
OF THE SECOND PART. 


WHEREAS the Institute has acquired from the 

the right to operate a concession stand or canteen in its 
located at St., 

AND 


WHEREAS the Institute desires to assist the Operator to establish himself 
in business. 


WITNESSETH :— 


1. The Institute hereby grants to the Operator the enjoyment of the 
right to conduct said concession stand with the understanding that such 
enjoyment is and shall be personal only to the Operator and may be ter- 
minated or ended at any time by the Institute. 

2. In consideration of the covenant of the Institute in the foregoing 
paragraph, the Operator undertakes, 

(a) To persevere in the conduct of the said business until at least 
such time as he satisfy the Institute that he has given same a 
fair trial and not to abandon the said business without the 
approval of the Institute. 

(b) To devote his full time and attention to the conduct of the 
said business, being on duty daily from A. M. to P. M. 
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(c) To notify the Institute in event of his inability through sick- 
ness or other cause to attend to said business, and 

(d) To keep proper books of account in connection with said 
business and allow the Institute or its nominee to inspect such 
books at any time in order that the Institute may exercise 
supervision over the conduct of said business. 

3. The Institute hereby leases to the Operator the equipment herein- 
after described in List “A” at an annual rental of $ repre 
senting per cent of the cost price of said equipment, payable 
in installments of $ per month, the first of which shall be- 
come due on the Ist day of , and the Operator in 


addition to paying said rent, undertakes, 
(a) Not to represent himself as the owner of said equipment. 


(b) Not to part with the possession of said equipment, and to 
notify the Institute promptly of any attempt to dispossess 
him thereof, obtain a lien or execute an process of law thereon. 

(c) Not .to alter said equipment without the written consent of 
the Institute, to keep said equipment in good repair and to 
advise the Institute regarding its condition on the Ist day 
of January in each year and at any other time upon request. 

(d) At the termination of the lease to surrender to the Institute 
said equipment in good order and condition, except for 


reasonable wear and tear. 
(e) To be responsible to the Institute for damage and deprecia- 


tion caused to said equipment by his fault or negligence and 
for any other loss due to his failure to observe the terms and 
conditions of this lease. 

4. The Institute hereby sells to the Operator the equipment herein- 


after described in List “B” at the price of $ payable in 
instalments of $ per month, the first of which shall become 
due on the day of , with the 


understanding that the Institute shall remain the owner of such’ equipment 
until complete payment of the price, and should the Operator make default 
in his payments, the Institute shall be entitled to cancel said sale, recover pos- 
session of said equipment and retain as liquidated damages, all amounts paid 
on account thereof by the Operator. 

5. The Operator further agrees that, upon his ceasing to conduct said 
business, the Institute shall have the first option to purchase all merchandise 
and equipment belonging to him and being used in the operation of said 
business, at the wholesale price for the merchandise and at such price for 
the equipment as would represent the actual value thereof after due allow- 
ance for depreciation. 

CIS tA’ 
Equipment Leased: 
List 3” 


Dated at this day of 193 
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In the presence of :— 


DISCUSSION 


CaPTAIN BAKER: Mr. J. F. Clunk, who is associated in this paper with 
me and who is the National Supervisor of Placements in Canada, will fol- 
low with a specific explanation and discussion on the placements in general 
industry. 

Problems of adult blind people throughout the world are basically the 
same although conditions may vary. There is one necessity in common— 
a livelihood. 


The total registration records of blind people in Canada show: 
20 per cent under the age of 21 years 
30 per cent between 21 and 50 years 
25 per cent between 50 and 70 years 
25 per cent over 70 years _ 


Approximately 70 per cent of all cases registered lost their sight in adult life. 
We all know that blind people represent a cross-section of the community as 
a whole, particularly from the standpoint of intelligence. As with the sighted 
community, the majority must follow manual occupations. The problem has 
been to find manual occupations which the majority can follow. 

In general, heretofore, opportunities have been restricted to shop and home 
industries. I believe we have all experienced the difficulties of meeting re- 
quirements with only this equipment, the greatest difficulty being that of 
marketing and financing the products of the blind. 

Placement service is now well beyond the experimental stage. It has 
come to stay, with many progressive organizations serving the adult blind 
occupationally. It occupies a definite place in the general program. (It 
should not, however, be considered as a general panacea for all the ills and 
problems of blind people who lack both physical and mental ability.) Blind 
adults who possess reasonable business ability and who are between the ages 
of twenty-one and sixty-five may successfully operate small businesses, such as 
canteens and concession stands in public or office buildings and industrial 
plants. Such opportunities are particularly suitable for those who lack me- 
chanical ability and have passed the age at which they are acceptable in gen- 
eral industry, or who have had experience in business prior to the loss of 
sight. Those who possess mechanical ability and who are still within indus- 
trial age limits may properly be considered for general industrial placement. 

The General Placement Service Department, to function successfully, 
must be properly launched and supported. In general, experience has shown 
that a suitable totally blind person possesses distinct psychological advantages 
over a sighted or even partially sighted representative. Such a blind worker 
should be an aggressive salesman type, possessing a keen, analytical, logical 
mind. He must be able not only to find a suitable job for the blind person, 
but he must be able to find a suitable blind person for the job. 

This is an industrial age. We must keep pace with the times. Modern 
industry is providing an increasing number of opportunities for blind workers. 
This is due to the introduction of modern production methods. Many opera- 
tions are strictly repetitive, with material brought to and products taken from 
the worker’s machine or bench. A blind worker is most efficient where not 
required to lose time moving about. 

For a time following the advent of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
employers were imbued with the belief that to reduce accidents they must 
avoid handicappd workers. This accentuated our problems, but we made 
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placements in spite of this and sought helpful legislation. We have now a 
Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act in Ontario, the largest and most highly 
industrialized province in Canada. In brief, this Act provides that, for any 
blind worker placed by the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, the 
employer is fully protected in the case of any accident, the cost of which is in 
excess of fifty dollars. Over a number of years we have had no accidents 
among our industrial placements, but this Act is designed to counter prejudice 
and remove apprehension. I would be pleased to furnish printed copies of 
this Act to any who desire it. 

My time is limited and I am now leaving the specific explanation of fac- 
tory placement to our National Supervisor of Placement, Mr. J. F. Clunk. 

Mr. JosEPH F. CLUNK (CANADA): One of the first questions to be 
answered in the consideration of a Placement Department is: Who shall 
be served by this type of service? We say that an individual shall be con- 
sidered from exactly the same angle and point of view as though he had 
not lost his sight. 

What would you be doing if you were not blind today? The answer 
to that question determines our entire action with regard to our analysis 
and service to the individual. Obviously, if he were of a mechanical turn 
of mind, a factory worker coming from a family of factory workers, there 
is no reason for assuming that he is going to be a maestro in music. 

And furthermore, there is no reason for assuming that he is going to 
be endowed with that indomitable spirit that is going to make him a busi- 
ness executive and dominate mankind. So on the other hand, if a man is a 
business executive or has been of a clerical type and is a mental unit in so- 
ciety and business under ordinary circumstances, we have no right to con’ 
demn him to any type of a factory job just because he acquires a character- 
istic held by some other factory worker. 

Where shall this man be placed? Assuming that he is an ordinary 
individual, lacking in the initiative required for independent personal adjust- 
ment—the ordinary worker, or the ordinary person who comes in off the 
street—so far, without making any intensive effort to secure a large variety 
of industrial opportunities, we have found practical jobs in over forty types 
of industries. That means industries such as automobiles, steel, tobacco, 
candy, rubber, and so on. And by a practical job we mean a job at which an 
individual without sight may secure the same production for the same wage 
as does the average worker now employed by the manufacturer; or, as some 
would have it, by the average sighted worker. 

Furthermore, we have yet to place any blind person on a job at less 
wages than the sighted beginner, nor have we permitted him to continue un- 
less he received compensation in proportion to his production, and we never 
permit him to remain on a job unless he is a normal producer. 

How will this placement be made? Frankly, it is just hard work. You 
will never get jobs for blind persons in industry sitting at your own desk. 
The sales talk must be brief, must be to the point, and you must know what 
you are looking for. After you have satisfied the employer that you are 
not going to wreck his machinery or ruin his entire organization, then you 
must continue your sales talk by demonstrating and proving the practi- 
cability of the job you are seeking. In other words, seeing is believing, 
and a fifteen or twenty minute demonstration on a particular machine or 
bench job does more than hours, weeks or years of negotiation. 

Obviously, a totally blind person must possess the same sales ability, 
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business judgment and ability to meet the employer from the president to 
the foreman, as any sighted salesman of a high grade commodity. 

The person then placed on his job after the sale is completed, is taken 
to his job by the placement agent and is trained on his job. Instead of the 
years, weeks or months of expensive intensive training at some new task or 
some new trade, we find in placement service that the average blind worker, 
if he has the ability to fit that job, will learn the task in the same length 
of time as does the average sighted employee, and that means a few hours 
a day or two days at most instead of expensive long-time training with 
the possible hope of future remuneration; and you get action immediately 
and you know whether or not the man is going to make good, and you 
don’t have to market his products, and you don’t have to worry about 
whether he is costing a lot of money if he earns a normal wage in the 
same length of time as does the average sighted worker and in most cases 
in less. 

After-care is absolutely essential. The employer must not be left with a 
blind person on his hands who may in future, even though he first qualifies, 
proceed to become a problem either because of changes in equipment or 
changes in process or changes in the personal factors of the individual. 

The organization for the blind must relieve the employer of the necessi- 
ty for looking after the care of that individual, regardless of what change 
makes that man a problem to the employer. Detailed, intensive after-care 
is only insurance to protect and perpetuate the opportunities for which you 
have labored so hard. 

In conclusion, we believe that a placement program properly conducted, 
properly supported, will minimize to the individual, to the greatest possible 
extent, the factor of blindness in his own light, and will bring to him a 
normal adjustment in his own community, and keep him from becoming a 
segregated unit either in business or in industry . 

Mr. Henry HeDGER (AUSTRALIA): I might tell you that, although I 
am connected with an institution which provides employment for the blind, 
it never pays to place a man outside if you can possibly help it. I will 
explain that tonight at the round tables downstairs, but in looking through 
this paper, I feel that it doesn’t give us quite enough definite information as 
to what is being done so that we can judge as to the value of placement- 
work so far as it has been done in Canada. 

Now I would like to put these questions to Captain Baker: 

1. How many blind people are there available to place? 

2. From the experience already gained, what prospects are there 
of securing permanent employment for a fair number of blind, and 
what wages are they earning? 

3. How many blind persons have been placed to date? 

4. What is the cost per man as placed to date? That is to say, 
I want to know as a fact from the statement that has been made in 
this paper, that it costs less to place a man in placement and supervise 
him after he has been placed than it does to train him and supervise 
him under workshop conditions. 

5. Do blind workers receive more consideration from private 
employers than they would get in ordinary workshops for the blind? 

6. Is there any way to show the number of those who would be 
considered mentally and physically fit to be placed on outside work? 

If I can get this information before tonight, I would like to have it be- 
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cause I intend to deal with this question very fully when we get downstairs. 

Mr. CLuTHA N. MacKenzig (NEw ZEALAND): I just beg the liberty 
to speak for a few moments. I think that Captain Baker’s paper is one of 
the most instructive contributions we have so far had and I can indorse . 
heartily all that has been said, for I have already had the privilege of spend- 
ing a week or ten days at Toronto in going into the details of the work. 

Nothing that has been said is in any way accentuated or exaggerated, 
and the work has been done in a very practical spirit and I would strongly 
recommend to those who contemplate extending the sphere of work in 
their own countries to go to Canada and study it there on the ground. I 
went myself into several factories and saw these men actually at work 
under conditions in which it certainly would appear to be impossible to tell 
them from others with sight who were doing such jobs. There they are, 
settled down and working high-pressure drills and the like and doing the 
job just as efficiently as their sighted next neighbor. As far as I could see, 
speaking roughly, I imagine about $25 to $30 a week were their earnings, 
or £5 or £6 in British currency. | 

I could not very well imagine at first any direction in which we could 
apply their practice to New Zealand, as our country is mostly rural, but 
after going into the matter in detail, I am certain that we can find jobs 
for some of our people there. It seems to me essential, however, that in any 
country where work for the blind is to be highly developed, there should be 
a general aftercare fund, which can help the blind in taking up outside 
active work with proper supervision and can give them the necessary finan- 
cial start. 

In conclusion, may I say that I do think this department placement 
work is a very fine new development in the work for the blind, and I do 
hope that people will give it the credit which it really merits to a very 
great degree. 

M. PauL Guinot (FRANCE): I have but two minutes in which to speak; 
I have but two questions to ask. I have just heard some very interesting 
statements regarding Canada. I was in Canada last week. I learned that 
in Montreal the blind workers earned, on the average, fiften dollars per 
week if they were single and twenty dollars if they were married. I have 
also learned that of these fifteen dollars or twenty dollars, a considerable 
proportion came from the funds of charitable or benevolent organizations, 
so that the salary was in reality approximately only fifty per cent of the 
sum of fifteen or twenty dollars. 

Since Captain Baker seems to secure better results in Ontario, I should 
like to know whether this is due to a better organization, or merely to a 
greater activity, intelligence, and professional and social ability of the blind 
of Ontario as compared with those of Montreal. This is my first question. 
I think that by generalizing one arrives at conclusions which are far from 
reality. 

I am blind from accident. Until the age of twenty-five I was able to 
see. I am entirely convinced today that as a blind man I do not possess 
all the faculties which I would have enjoyed had I continued to see. One 
of my friends says correctly that when one is blind one does not see clearly. 
Well, it would be advisable therefore that in this Conference where we are 
all searching for the truth we should not be led into error by figures and 
salaries, wages, etc., which do not correspond with the truth. 

My second question is merely to answer the one put by the Australian 
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delegate. The Australian delegate has asked us an extremely important ques- 
tion which I believe I have understood correctly—if not, you will tell me so. 
Inasmuch as a given number of blind exist, and since millions are spent for 
their education, assistance and social betterment, what is the result from 
the economic point of view, what is the economic output of this given num- 
ber of blind people? This is a question which the Conference should con- 
sider and to which I should appreciate an answer. For my part, I do not 
believe it is possible to answer it. 

CAPTAIN BAKER: In order to make this as snappy as possible—and a 
Placement Department is a snappy department—the questions on placement 
service cannot be answered in this manner, in a hurried fashion, but I will 
be glad to give you any information that we possess at the round table 
tonight, or any other place. 

We have with us a history of one placement made in an automobile 
plant where the history was given to the parliamentarians or the legislators 
of Ontario to show them how a placement was made and the methods pur- 
sued. Mr. Myers who is the Assistant General Secretary of our Institute for 
the Blind, will read that paper. 

Mr. R. Myers (CANADA): Before any blind person is placed by the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, an experienced blind Placement 
Officer demonstrates in the factory by doing the work under the supervision 
of the factory officials. 

If the demonstration is successful and the prospective employer is satis- 
fied that blindness is not detrimental, then the placement officer and the 
employer mutually agree upon the most suitable job for the particular blind 
person to be employed. 

This blind person is carefully studied before he or she is placed. Train- 
ing is given him by the Placement Officer of the Institute and the blind 
person is immediately removed if he fails to make good. 

The blind worker who is totally blind or possesses less than ten per cent 
of good object vision is placed at work in a restricted area where all sup- 
plies and materials are within his own reach. 

A case in point is Mr. Norman Hill, a totally blind worker employed 
by the Steel Company of Canada at the Lakeshore plant, Toronto. Mr. Hill 
operates a semi-automatic eight-spindle nut-tapping machine. The width 
of the machine is about six feet. His supplies of nuts are at his left. These 
are shovelled by him into a feeder which is at the left of the machine. 
Immediately in front of him is a specially adjusted table according to his 
height, which forms part of the machine and from which he operates. 
He stands feeding the nuts into slots working constantly from left to right. 
These nuts are caught by the spindles. There is a certain caressing motion 
of his fingers as he runs his hands over the nuts and spindles, hands con- 
tinually moving with no hesitancy until the operation is completed, upon 
which he detaches a spindle, throwing the threaded nuts into a tray situated 
in front of him on the other side of the machine. He then places the 
spindle back into its slot and the operation is repeated. 

A comparison was made with that of a sighted worker on the next 
machine immediately to his right. It would be difficult to distinguish which 
was the blind worker. Mr. Hill’s production of twelve thousand threaded 
nuts a day compares with any other operator in the plant. His average 
earnings are twenty-eight dollars a week. Before entering this plant he had 
never had any experience, in tact had never seen or had any idea what 
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a semi-automatic, eight-spindle, nut-tapping machine was like. Mr. Hill has 
been employed nearly three years. Before entering the Steel Company, Mr. 
Hill worked in a stock piano factory, tuning pianos, at ten dollars per week. 
The factory had closed down. 

In all cases a blind operator possessing 10 per cent or less vision is 
ordered not to travel without a sighted guide. He is not permitted to enter 
the factory building without sighted assistance. 

In operating machines the blind worker is placed on equipment con- 
sidered ‘‘fool-proof” to the average sighted operator. His movements are 
very much limited in number and distance. 

There has been a distinction made of a blind worker who can distin- 
guish boxes or barrels at twenty feet or less, who has been placed on a job 
where he may be required to secure his own supplies. 

Following actual placement, a system of aftercare is established. The 
blind worker is not left to “go it alone.’ He is watched as to progress. This 
is done with a view of helping the worker obtain a proficiency if possible, 
equal to that of the sighted worker. Wages are allowed to be paid only 
in accordance with earning power. The point of view of the employer is 
always ascertained. If the worker does not give satisfaction he is removed 
It is always considered essential to keep the good-will of the employer and 
if one blind worker fails another is found to fill the job. The worker who 
fails is encouraged and efforts are made to find a more suitable job com- 
patible with his mental and physical outlook. 
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